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BISMARCK AND GLADSTONE 

The contemporary critic of the great men who have recently 
passed from the stage on which they played their parts, labors 
under the same disability as an observer who stands too near 
a great building which he expects to admire, or a picture which 
he hopes to enjoy. In all these cases the true point of view is 
wanting. The lofty arches and magnificent windows do not 
appear blended into the single desired effect, and the colors 
on the canvas fail to unite into that jewel-like splendor the 
artist had in mind. So the great figures in the historic move- 
ment fail to make on those living in the same epoch with them 
the impression which will force itself on those who are far enough 
off to see aright both them and the time to which they belong. 
Yet it has been said that there is a duty which every great man 
imposes on his fellows, and that is to understand him and esti- 
mate him. So the effort must be made, however imperfect and 
unsatisfactory may be the result. 

We may begin our task by recapitulating briefly the impor- 
tant events in the lives of the two great men, Bismarck and 
Gladstone, and if a larger and possibly disproportionate space is 
given to the illustrious German, it may be pardoned on the 
score of his greater distance from us, and our probably cooler 
sympathies with him and his work. 

Bismarck belonged to a family that had won distinction in 
many ways, and had numbered many a diplomat among its scions. 
He studied at Berlin and at Gottingen, and at the latter uni- 
versity was more noted for his personal prowess and his duel- 
ling escapades than for his devotion to learning in its more seri- 
ous aspect. At Gottingen he made the acquaintance of John 
Lothrop Motley, and the friendship continued through life. 
After he left the university he spent much time on the family 
estate in the ordinary occupations of a young landed proprietor. 

Then came the revolution of 1848. The German sovereigns 

were forced to give their respective countries constitutions and 

popular representation. Prussia was obliged to yield with the 

others. A national Parliament assembled at Frankfort, and 
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offered Frederick William an imperial crown. The opposition 
was too great to allow him to accept. A somewhat similar 
attempt made at Erfurt also came to nothing. Austria with the 
help of Russia again appeared formidable. The convention at 
Olmutz meant a humiliating submission on the part of Prussia. 
Bismarck made himself noteworthy by his championship of 
Prussian superiority, and his lack of faith in the constitutional 
movement. He said the acceptance of the imperial crown was 
premature, and he asserted that all the "real gold in it would be 
gotten by melting up the Prussian crown." The people would 
ultimately come to the Emperor. He had no sympathy with 
the parliament of Erfurt. He was prepared to make excuses for 
Olmutz. 

The reconstituted diet at Frankfort saw Bismarck attending 
on its sessions. He was supposed to be persona grata to Aus- 
tria, but he soon forfeited that distinction by his defence and 
support of the party of the smaller states. He grew more and 
more into the confidence of his own government. As the 
Franco-Austrian war approached, Bismarck, on account of his 
known hostility to Austria, was sent to St. Petersburg as Prus- 
sian ambassador. He remained there until 1862, when he be- 
came Minister President of Prussia. During the controversy of 
King William I with his parliament, he managed the govern- 
ment without the adhesion of the lower chamber, and without 
a regular budget. He informed a committee that the disputes 
of the day were to be settled by "blood and iron." He had 
gained Russian favor while he had been, as he had said, "on ice 
on the Neva." He prepared for the inevitable struggle with 
Austria. When the English ambassadors remonstrated with 
him in the name of Europe, he asked "Who is Europe?" He 
had convinced himself that no danger was to be apprehended 
from Napoleon. The latter did not consider him a "serious 
person." Disraeli however saw that he would bear watching. 

The death of Frederick VII of Denmark reopened the Schles- 
wick-Holstein question. These duchies, after a war in which 
both nations joined, were subjected to the joint rule of Austria 
and Prussia, but in 1864 Prussia with the help of Italy defeated 
Austria, and the North German confederation was formed, of 
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which the King of Prussia was President and Bismarck Chan- 
cellor. Then came the war with France; the South German 
states joined with the Northern, and at Versailles the new 
Empire of Germany was proclaimed. The old confederation 
was a league, the new Empire was a nation. 

Bismarck had given unity to the German nation ; from being 
one of the best-hated of men, he became the national hero. He 
had fulfilled Germany's chief desire, a national Parliament and 
the long-sought unity. He remained Chancellor until 1890; his 
rule was full of picturesqueness and vicissitude; he retired 
against his will at the demand of William II. His enforced 
idleness was little to his taste. Arrogant, domineerng, free 
from the scruples that govern other men, he accomplished one 
of the capital works of history. 

We turn now to Gladstone, a life so harmonious and generous 
that one can only look on it with delight and wonder. In the 
old fairy stories the whimsical godmother comes with her atten- 
dants to the cradle of the newly born and each leaves her gift 
for the favored one; but generally some influence that had been 
innocently slighted remains unpropitiated, and a long train of 
misfortunes ensues. So Achilles was vulnerable in the heel 
and Siegfried between the shoulders. In the case of Gladstone, 
however, all the happy powers combined, not a single one 
apparently had been subjected to an indignity, and every gift 
therefore was laid at his feet and no talent of his remained 
without its due and noble exercise. 

His ancestry was Scotch and it was therefore appropriate 
that later he should stand for the constituency of Midlothian. 
He was born into affluence and that middle state which has so 
often been the vantage of high attainments and great deeds. 
His father, John Gladstone, was a merchant, and the son was 
proud of his origin. In a speech made at Liverpool he says : — 

I know not why commerce in England should not have 
its old families, rejoicing to be connected with commerce 
from generation to generation. It has been so in other 
countries. I trust it will be so in this country. I think it 
is a subject of sorrow, almost of scandal, when those families 
who have either acquired or recovered station and wealth 
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through commerce, turn their backs upon it and seem to 
be ashamed of it. It certainly is not so with my brothers 
or me. 

His education was that of the affluent English boy. He went 
to Eton and then Oxford received him. He was not a pre- 
cocious youth, and found many things outside of the scholastic 
routine healthfully attractive and alluring. The subjects which 
exercised a controlling fascination that remained with him 
through life, were the classics — Greek mainly — and theological 
speculation. The first book which he published was a disserta- 
tion on the relation between "Church and State," in which he 
took an even mystical ground in favor of a state religion and 
the full recognition of the Church in every state function. The 
book came into the hands of Macaulay, who at once cordially 
commended its high merits, while wholly dissenting from its 
conclusions. At Eton he met Arthur Henry Hallam, whom 
Tennyson has immortalized in his In Memoriam and fell 
under the charm of that remarkable intellect. At Oxford 
he met Robert Lowe, Henry Edward Manning, afterwards 
Cardinal, and George Cornwall! s Lewis, all of whom in divers 
ways exercised a permanent influence upon his growth and de- 
velopment. 

He had the intention of taking orders in the Church, but the 
Duke of Newcastle requested him to stand for Newark, and he 
entered Parliament under Tory auspices. His journey from 
Toryism and Conservatism to Liberalism was a long one. His 
subsequent antagonist, Disraeli, began his career as a Radical, 
and ended as a defender of the old and established order. It may 
be said, however, that neither man overcame his original tenden- 
cies, and the conservatism of Gladstone displayed itself again at 
the close of his career, as the liberal proclivities of his rival shone 
forth from time to time with considerable luster. Gladstone does 
not seem to have stormed the House or to have appealed to it like 
Disraeli at first; and he left no announcement that some day 
England would listen and hear him. The question of the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British Colonies came up dur- 
ing his first Parliament. He was entirely in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He first took office under Sir Robert Peel as 
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Junior Lord of the Treasury, and then as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. 

As early as 1845 the question, which later became one of the 
turning points of his career, had already risen on his intel- 
lectual horizon. He says in a letter to a friend of this date: 
"Ireland is likely to find Parliament and this country so much 
employment for years to come that I feel rather oppressively an 
obligation to try and see with my own eyes, instead of using 
those of other people, according to the limited measure of my 
means. Now your company would be so very valuable as well 
as agreeable to me that I am desirous to know whether you are 
at all inclined to entertain the idea of devoting the month of 
September after the meeting in Edinburgh to a walking tour in 
Ireland with me." The suggested trip, however, never came 
off, but it shows the direction which his thoughts and sym- 
pathies were taking. 

In 1874 he was invited to stand for the University of Oxford. 
There could surely have been no place that he was better quali- 
fied to represent or which he could have had greater pride in 
representing. Oxford was his Alma Mater, her scenery, her 
life, her interests were all familiar to him and called forth his 
strongest feelings. He was elected, although he did not come 
first on the list. His address to the electors of Oxford makes 
good reading even to-day, and shows a marked advance in the 
liberality of his views. He is already abandoning the positions 
taken in his book on the relation of Church and State. He 
has been often charged with the suddenness of the changes of 
his views and his inconsistent support of new phases of ques- 
tions which he had at an earlier time strongly opposed. It 
must be said, however, that the man who develops can hardly 
be consistent, and that a statesman must be true to his con- 
victions without too much regard to his past. In the Free Trade 
struggle Gladstone stood for the "open door" with his chief, 
Sir Robert Peel. In a forgotten controversy over a Don Paci- 
fico, Gladstone made a memorable speech in opposition to Lord 
Palmerston, some sentences from which deserve repeating as 
showing the direction of mind which he practically retained 
through life. Don Pacifico's matters involved making certain 
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demands upon the weak government of Greece. Lord Palmers- 
ton favored the demands. Gladstone closed his speech with 
these words : — 

Let us recognize, and recognize with frankness, the 
equality of the weak with the strong, the principle of 
brotherhood amongst nations, and of their sacred indepen- 
dence. . . . Let us refrain from all gratuitous and arbitrary 
meddling in the internal concerns of other states even as 
we should resent the same interference if it were attempted 
to be practiced toward ourselves. When we are asking for 
the maintenance of the rights which belong to our fellow 
subjects resident in Greece, let us do as we would be done 
by, and let us pay that respect to a feeble state, and the in- 
fancy of free institutions, which we should desire and 
should exact from others toward their maturing and 
strength. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel had one important effect among 
so many others. It left Gladstone free to follow whatever politi- 
cal course his principles might dictate, and his passage into the 
Liberal fold was rapidly made. During a visit to Naples he 
sent home letters in regard to the political situation there which 
made a European sensation. In a debate on an unimportant 
measure, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, Gladstone warmly es- 
poused the cause of the Roman Catholic Church. Disraeli 
also rose into prominence at this time and the lifelong rivalry 
between the two men began. When Gladstone again appears as a 
member of the Government, it is as part of the Coalition Cabinet 
of Lord Aberdeen. The new government was a combination of 
Whigs and Peelites and philosophical radicals, so-called. The 
Toryism of Gladstone is decidedly on the wane. It was during 
the ministry of Lord Aberdeen that the Crimean War occurred, 
to which Gladstone although holding office had strong objection. 

Passing over some years we come to Gladstone's proposal to 
abolish the tax on paper. This duty on paper has been de- 
scribed as the last remnant of an ancient system of finance, 
which tended to the severe repression of journalism. At this 
time was begun in England the first organized movement for the 
publication of cheap newspapers, in which Charles Dickens took 
a leading part. Mr. Gladstone's measure was at first defeated in 
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the House of Lords, but the next session saw it triumphantly 
carried. During our Civil War it cannot be said of Mr. Glad- 
stone that he viewed the struggle with any certain insight into 
its nature and consequences. He had now entirely left the 
Toryism of his youth, pronounced himself in favor of popular 
suffrage, and took office under the cynical Palmerston, with 
whom he had little in common. He was at last made Prime 
Minister of England. The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was a work to his hand. Sydney Smith had said of the Irish 
Church establishment that "there is no abuse like it in all 
Europe, in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and 
in all we have heard of Timbuctoo. " The removal of this abuse, 
and the amelioration of the tenure of land, the evils of Irish 
landlordism, were great works of his administration, as well as 
the reorganization of the educational systems. Not all of this 
work could be done, and he retired for a time from his chosen 
field only to return with renewed vigor. Then came Egypt, 
with the terrible failure in the Soudan, and the heroic effort to 
give home rule to a suffering country without success; and 
then, not long after, the end of a life spent in widening the 
opportunities and enlarging the freedom of men. 

The two statesmen are remarkably characteristic of their re- 
spective countries. Bismarck was a German of the Germans, 
and Gladstone an Englishman of the noblest type. Bismarck 
was a soldier as well as a statesman. The career which he had 
hoped to follow was that of a soldier fighting for his fatherland. 
At the height of his political triumphs he wrote to the King: 
"I have always regretted that my parents did not allow me 
to testify my attachment to the royal house, and my enthusiasm 
for the greatness and glory of the Fatherland, in the front rank 
of a regiment rather than behind a writing desk. Perhaps I 
should have made a poor general, but, if I had been free to fol- 
low the bent of my inclination, I would rather have won battles 
for your Majesty than diplomatic campaigns." In the Franco- 
Prussian War he wore the spear-tipped helmet and rode side by 
side with Von Moltke. Then again he was an obedient servant 
of the crown. The laissez-faire doctrine had had little influence 
in political matters in Germany. The state, according to Ger- 
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man theory and practice, does not exist to protect private 
property or to further individual interests, but to be an embodi- 
ment of the organic unity of public life. His loyalty to King- 
ship rested not on his personal allegiance to a dynasty, but on 
the conviction that he was subserving the highest interest of 
the people to whom he belonged. He sacrificed his own wishes 
and instincts to the common good, and he spoke the truth when 
he wrote under his portrait: "I am consumed by my desire for 
serving my country." He may have had a cynical disregard for 
the ordinary scruples that govern most men, but he saw with 
unfaltering clearness the great purpose to which his life was 
devoted, and he pursued it with unsparing vigor and startling 
success. He had the somewhat rough and burly humor of his 
race, the love of nature, which also belongs to them, and the 
fondness for simple domestic joys which made his home life, 
like that of Gladstone, an example and an inspiration. He 
willingly submitted to the judgment of experts, he cheerfully 
acknowledged intellectual talent in others. He was no church- 
goer, he spoke with contempt "of the crew of court chaplains," 
but there are passages in his letters which reveal a profound and 
unshaken faith in supersensible verities. He was an admirable 
writer. His letters and speeches belong to the literature of his 
country. 

In many ways Gladstone was the reverse of all this. He was 
essentially the scholar in politics. His journey from Toryism 
to Liberalism pulled every heart string which united him to his 
home, and it is one of the marvels of his career that he drew so 
many adherents along with him. He had always wished to be 
a Conservative of the best sort — that is, to be a preserver of the 
good, to hold to the truth and the institutions in whose forms 
truth binds the past to the future. But he was inconvenienced 
by possessing a daring intellect, or rather it possessed him, and 
it led him along a path which he had little contemplated. Step 
by step, he moved, convincing himself as he proceeded, and 
more and more he became the champion of the rights of man, 
and of the emancipation of those held in bondage. No English 
statesman can be said to have had a nobler or more alluring 
career. He seems, indeed, like one of the knights of old, clad 
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in the brilliant armor of his eloquence, defending the oppressed, 
relieving the distressed. He was master of many literatures as 
well as of politics. He was an indefatigable worker, and his 
various leisures were always found to be only occupations in 
divers fields. He was also mainly an English statesman, he 
had no desire to mingle in the great game of European politics, 
which so fascinated his colleague and rival. He was the great 
leader of Reform and no man ever served England more effect- 
ively than he, not only England but all mankind. As he him- 
self has said : — 

The greatest triumph of our time, a triumph in a region 
loftier than that of Electricity and Steam, will be the en- 
thronement of the Idea of Public Right as the governing 
idea of European policy ; as the common and precious in- 
heritance of all lands but impervious to the passing opinion 
of any. The foremost among the nations will be that one, 
which by its conduct will gradually engender in the minds 
of others that it is just. In the competition for this prize 
the bounty of Providence has given us a place of vantage ; 
and nothing save our own fault or folly can wrest it from 
our grasp. 

The great work of Gladstone was the consolidation of con- 
stitutional government in England. As Napoleon was swept 
on to power by the last wave of a revolution grown destructive, 
Gladstone came to his opportunity by a wave of reform, con- 
structive and full of the highest promise for England. If it is 
proper to call Queen Victoria the first constitutional monarch 
of England, William IV was the last arbitrary monarch. The 
reform movement was in the air, and however mentally consti- 
tuted man might be or what his prejudgments, he could not fail 
to be influenced. It took some time, but Gladstone became the 
leader of the whole advance. The great measures which his name 
brings up were all measures of widening life and opportunity to 
the many, and he is forever associated with the progress of free- 
dom in his own land. It was a great thing for a man with his 
theological bias to vote and work for the disestablishment of a 
Church. These were, however, all distinctively questions of 
national politics ; for the field of international politics he had an 
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aversion, and his foreign policies were not a distinguished suc- 
cess. The Irish Question which occupied so much of his 
thought engaged that high sense of justice and right which was 
the centre of his being. Gladstone was distinctly a national 
statesman, the interests of his own county were the ones that 
most engaged him, and for a wider field he had little inclination 
or aptitude. 

The great work of Bismarck was the unification of Germany. 
The difficulties in his way might have appalled the most san- 
guine of men. Over against him stood Austria. The smaller 
German states had varying local interests, and varying political 
arrangements dating back for centuries. The great powers of 
Europe looked upon the unification of Germany with as little 
pleasure as they had upon the unification of Italy under Cavour. 
Bismarck was no moral enthusiast like the Italian statesman or 
Gladstone. He came to his task with no strong willingness for 
it. More than once he was inclined to abandon it or give it to 
other hands. Gradually and strangely the opportunities came, 
and after three wars about which he has left an expression of 
his abhorrence in moving terms, the work was accomplished. 
He took up the labors of the great Frederick of Prussia and 
brought them to a glorious conclusion. The work is capital 
among the achievements of modern times. Carlyle, in writing 
his life of Frederick, intimated that he was writing a modern 
epic, the story of an achievement that was more than national. 
The unification of Germany means the probability of combination 
among the Teutonic nations of the earth in furtherance of the 
end for which those nations have always striven. It means a 
check to the Western progress of the Muscovite, that dark and 
unknown quantity which hovers on the borders of better under- 
stood civilizations. It means the progress of liberal ideas 
throughout the world, and a reactionary Emperor only nominally 
stems the onward rushing tide. It was more than a national 
achievement; it may be justly called a world -achievement in its 
significance and its effects. 

The philosophy of history may yet have a long ways to go be- 
fore it is established on a permanent foundation, but more than 
a good beginning has been made. At any rate the real states- 
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man is the man who makes the successful discovery of the next 
step which is to be taken by the historic movement, and who 
devotes all his energies to the accomplishment of that. Like 
all prophets he will probably find himself opposed by the hard- 
ened prejudice of his time. He will probably find his work re- 
pellent, and will seek to be released from it, but he will not be 
able to refuse it and he will be forced to obey. The politician 
differs from him in finding himself solely interested in temporary 
expedients and schemes of all sorts. The politician will be the 
mouthpiece of a party that has many vain ends to subserve. In 
view of results achieved, one can see the remarkable deficien- 
cies of parties political, and the indifferent value of close sub- 
servience to them. Sometimes the accomplishment has come 
through one, sometimes through the other, sometimes in spite 
of both. The statesman stands serene above them. We may 
claim the genuine title of statesmen for both these men and yet 
with a difference. In a book of the greatest interest Benjamin 
Kidd points to the extraordinary decadence of the Latin races, 
and the coming ascendency of the Teutonic peoples. The 
sovereignty of the planet is apparently and rapidly coming to the 
latter. In the solidarity of Teutonic peoples lies the growing 
civilization of the world, the bringing into line of the barbarous 
tribes, the achievement of permanent friendship among nations. 
In this magnificent victory Gladstone is a noble general, but the 
great names are Washington the liberator, Lincoln the emanci- 
pator, Bismarck the maker of the German nation. From this 
work no great people can hold aloof, no matter what the 
traditions may be ; and we must do our share, nor be left behind 
in the consummation to which the whole creation moves. 

Louis James Block. 
Chicago, Illinois. 



